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DEATH OF ANANIAS. 


Think’st thou Omniscience to evade ? 
Learn then, by avarice betray’d 

To impious guile, that heaven’s just wrath 
The perjured dooms to sudden death ! 
Ananias and Sapphira fall, 

And secret sins all minds appal. 


Ananias and Sapphira with joint consent having devoted 
all that they had tothe use of the church, and for that 
purpose sold their estate, they combined together to re- 
tain in secret some part of the money, and to lay the rest 
at the feet of the apostles. Peter was deeply wounded at 
this instance of avarice joined to dissimulation, which 
seemed willing to impose upon even heaven itself, and ad- 
dressing himself to Ananias, “‘ How !” said he, “ hath Sa- 
tan persuaded thee thus to attempt to impose upon the 
Holy Ghost; before what thou sold was disposed of, it 
was wholly thine, and when it was sold, didst thou not re- 
ceive the full price thereof? Then was it in thy power to 
have fully performed thy vow to God. From what motive 
hast thou then acted in this manner? This attempt to 
impose upon the Holy Ghost, in concealing that which 
thou hadst consecrated to God’s service, is not only an in- 
jury to the church, but to God, who knew thy private 
vow, and who will punish this flagrant breach of it.” 

‘These words of Peter struck Ananias like a peal of 
thunder, and he fell down dead at the feet of the apostle; 
and three hours after, Sapphira, entirely ignorant of the 
death of her husband, came into the same assembly, not 
in the least shspecting what had befallen’ her sacriligious 
consort; and Peter having questioned her whether the 
sum which she brought was the whole for which the field 
was sold, she answered in the affirmative; whereupon Pe- 
ter, with the same spirit of religion and indignation, pro- 
nounced sentence against her to this effect. “For your im- 
pious attempt to impose upon the Holy Ghost, God hath 
doomed you to instant death ; behold the men are coming 
in who have buried thy dead husband, and now they shall 
do the same office for thee.”” No sooner was this sentence 
pronounced, than it was executed upon her; for she in- 
stantly dropped down dead upon the ground, and the same 
officers that buried her husband carried her out of the as- 
sembly, and laid her by him. These two extraordinary 
deaths caused universal fear and reverence in the minds 
of the faithful, who saw with awe and respect the punisb- 











DEATH OF ANANIAS. 


ment inflicted by God upon avarice and sacrilege. The 
Sadducees provoked at the fame of the wonderful deeds of 
the apostles, resolved at once to put a stop to those actions 
to which they were so averse; for which purpose they ap- 
prehended the apostles, and caused them to be imprisoned 
in the common gaol.— Pictorial Hist. of the Bible. 


Moral Cales. 
THE ORPHAN GIRL. 


In a very retired and quiet community, shut out, as it 
were, from the confusion and bustle of the busy, mad 
world, stood the large, plain, and hospitable residence of 
Mr. Elmore, a man of sterling worth and practical benev- 
olence, extensively known and very highly esteemed by 
every acquaintance. His dwelling and other houses oc- 
cupied a very romantic and beautiful eminence, covered 
with noble forest trees, and surrounded by a mingled 
scene of woods, fields, hills, and vales; among which 
might here and there be seen the roofs and curling smoke 
of neighboring cottages, and the improvements and effects 
of the industrious laborer. The passing stranger, who had 
paused here from his toilsome journeyings to rest. his wea- 
ried limbs and find forgetfulness of cares in sweet repose, 
did not soon lose the memory of the lovely scene, and was 
ever rejoiced to seek it again. 

; Mr. Elmore, at the time of which I shall presently 
speak, was about fifty years of age, still healthy, active, 
and strong, presenting much of the energy and character 
of his earlier years. ‘Though his brow and cheeks began 
to be furrowed with the hand of time, and his head to be 
covered with the snows of age, yet his eye was firm and 
piercing, his step regular and quick, and his mind strong 
and active, always employed in some way or other, for its 
own benefit or the entertainment of those around him. 
At his commencement in life, he had been poor and de- 
pendent for every thing upon hi own labor ; but by con- 
stant industry, patience, and perseverance, he had acquir- 
ed considerable wealth, and become quite an independent 
and comfortable planter. In his old age, he did Jittle 
work in the fields, but still kept up a wholesome, strength- 
preserving exercise about his household affairs. Around 
the fireside there’ was no more agreeable, entertaining, 




















and instructive companion; for, as the poet says, his 
mind, was— 
“Lively and gossiping ; 
Stored with the treasures of the tattling world; 
And with a spice of mirth too.” 


He was fond of talking, and often held his listeners long- 
er than would have been prudent in any one younger or 
less interesting. His experience and close observation for 
half a century, had given him much information that.was 
useful to others, and especially to the young; and his 
manner of relating circumstances, mingling with them 
lively illustrations and instructive anecdotes, gained him 
many a willing and delighted auditor. I shall conclude 
my sketch of Mr. Elmore by repeating the common re- 
mark of his neighbors and acquaintances, that he was a 
benevolent, pious, good old man. 

The family of Mr. Elmore was small, consisting of his 
wife, a worthy, careful, neat old lady; his youngest son, 
a boy of some eighteen years of age; and a little girl 
whose parents were dead, «nd whom the kind hearted old 
man had taken from a state of abject poverty and deep 
suffering to his comfortable and pleasant home. All the 
rest of his children, several in number, were married, and 
settled off at different places, some near, and others at 
considerable distances, from the home of their younger 
days. But few as they were, none were more happy and’ 
contented, more industrious and useful, or more respected: 
and beloved, than the inmates of Mr. Elmore’s residence. 
They had no enemies, for they did no injury to others ; 
and they had no difficulties with the world, for they com- 
mitted no intentional wrong. 

On a Saturday night in early Spring, the family of Mr. 
Elmore were assembled around the fire-side, and all seem- 
ed to be busy with Grace Gibson, the orphan girl, who 
was trying to commit to memory a chapter from the New 
Testament. She had been a member of the little family 
for nearly six months, during which time moch pains had 
been taken to improve her appearance, manners, and.con- 
dition generally. The grateful girl more than repaid them 
for all their generous efforts on her behalf, for she neg- 
lected nothing of even the slightest importance that could 
add to their pleasure or her own improvement. So indus- 
io usly had she labored, that she had fulfilled all the Jit- 
tle domestic engagements: that devolved upon her, and 
had learned to read and write in a very handsome man- 
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YOUTH’S COMPA 








ner. Mr. and Mrs. E. were delightedyat her progress ; 
and now that spring had returned, and the weather become 
pleasant, they determined that she should go to the Sab- 
bath School at the neighboring meeting house. Accord- 
ingly we find them busily engaged on Saturday evening, 
helping her prepare a lesson for the following morning, 
the first time she had ever prepared for a school of any 
kind, 

At length Mr. Elmore heard her repeat the task for the 
Jast time ; closed the book and laid it aside, expressing 
himself well pleased at her success. ‘The fact is, 
Grace,” said he, ‘ you have done finely for a girl of ten 
years, and I think you are very sure to excel many who 
are a great deal older. I have known girls grow up into 
young women, and even to old age, without ever commit- 
ting as much of the Scriptures to memory in all their 
lives. And I have known little girls begin early as you 
have, and before they were grown, they knew the greater 
part of the sacred writings in quite a perfect manner. 
These made useful and accomplished women, while the 
others that cared nothing for the Bible were noted for 
nothing but vanity and folly. There is a charm in youth- 
ful industry that keeps one happy and contented all the 
way through life. Begin well and you'll end well, Grace, 
there’s no doubt of that; and I am delighted to see you 
make so good a beginning. Follow out your present 
course, dear, and you will never be sorry for it.” 

Mr. Elmore released her little hand, which he had held 
in his while he spoke; and Grace, with a grateful smile 
and modest blush upon her features, sought her accus- 
tomed seat, and resumed the knitting which she had laid 
aside, until her lesson was learned. Mr. Elmore contin- 
ded his conversation and encouraging advice to her as she 
plied her needles, and the time passed away very pleasant- 
ly till the hour of repose. Many atime during the night 
did Grace Gibson repeat her lesson to herself as she lay 
upon her pillow; for she had’ been taught that going to 
Sabbath School was an important matter, and that every 
thing about it should be properly attended to. At last, 
the little girl fell asleep, to dream of the love of her poor, 
departed parents, the kindness of her present protectors, 
and her trip to the Sabbath School. 

I should not forget to state that, as soon as Grace was 
brought to Mr. Elmore’s, she was taught how to use her 
kgitting needles; and during the winter she had finished 
several pairs of nice, warm stockings,which the old man had 
taken to the neighboring town and sold for her. She had 
thus become mistress of four or five dollars, which she 
preserved with the greatest care, thinking, for she could 
think, young as she wes, that she might one day be again 
left alone in this bad world, as she had formerly been. 
Bat she had already learned from experience what it was 
to suffer, and she could therefore feel for the sufferings of 
others. This feeling in her little. bosom soon swept all 
her money, in a manner she little expected, but which re- 
flected great credit upon her, as my young reader will see 
directly. 

The Sabbath came, and Grace Gibson, in company with 
several from the neighboring houses, went to the school. 
True, she was a little embarrassed and awkward at first ; 
but she soon became familiar with the scene, and began 
to enjoy it finely. She was placed in a class of intelligent, 
neat looking girls about her own age, and under the care 
of a lady whom all the children dearly loved as a teacher, 
and who took great pains to instruct her class in the Scrip- 
tures, endeavoring by all the means in her power to instil 
into their minds a correct understanding of the meaning, 
history and principles of what they recited. When Grace 
was asked if she had prepared herself with any lesson for 
her first day at Sabbath School? she replied modestly 
that she had; and then repeated the 6th chapter of St. 
Luke in such a clear, full and distinct tone, that she re- 
ceived much praise and encouragement, together with a 
great deal of useful instruction, from her delighted teach- 
er. From that time, Grace became a favorite girl at the 
Sabbath School, both with the teachers and the scholars; 
and she learned a great deal of religious information that 
was never forgotten, and was of great use and comfort to 
her all through life. 

One Sabbath, after the exercises of the schol were over, 
a stranger who was travelling through the country as agent 

for a Missionary Society, addressed the school and visit- 
ers on the awful condition, the sufferings and wants of the 
people in heathen lands. He exhibited to the children an 
ugly image of brass, and told them that hundreds of hu- 
*man beings, had bowed down upon their knees before it, 
offering to it prayers, praises and adorations, as though it 
were an Almighty God—like him we serve—to hear, help 
and comfort them. He proceeded to tell them that there 
were now hundreds of such insensible things—images of 
brass and wood, animals, and even stones, worshipped by 
millions of poor, ignorant, degraded men, women and 
children, who had no knowledge of the Christian’s God. 
“In the conclusion of his remarks, he solicited the contri- 
bution of the congregation—children and all—in order to 
‘send missionaries and teachers to those benighted people; 
and Grace Gibson, obeying the generous, warm impulse 
of her young heart, emptied into the agent’s hand every 
cent of the money which she had earned by knitting stock- 
ings in the winter. ‘The amount was so large for a child 
of her age and condition, that it attracted the attention of 
the people; and all who knew her history appeared both 
surprised and pleased at her generous conduct. 

Grace knew the eyes of the people were upon her, and 
she felt considerably embarrassed ; so when a good oppor- 
tunity presented itself, she left the house without attract- 
ing attention, and tripped nimbly along home by herself. 
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She felt happy, because she had done a good action; and 
she resolved to double her industry in order that she might 
double her means of doing good. Soon after Grace reach- 
ed home, Mr. Elmore’s youngest son, Henry, who also at- 
tended the Sabbath School, came in with a gentleman 
whom the old man welcomed very heartily as a friend 
that he was delighted to see. Grace did not know the 
man, but she remembered seeing him at the school, and 
she had not forgotten how earnestly his eyes were bent 
upon her, when she gave the agent her money. He was 
an old man with a kind look; and as he saw Grace leav- 
ing the room, he called her back, and taking her by the 
hand, related her generous conduct to Mr. Elmore. A 
tear glistened in the old man’s eye, as he listened; and 
when his friend concluded, he patted her upon the head in 
silence, and allowed her to go’to her room. Mr. Elmore 
was prouder of this act in his 4#tle charge than he would 
have been of the acquisition of another fortune. 

As Grace Gibson grew older, she also grew wiser and 
better; and in a few years she was an intelligent, well 
grown, and highly esteemed young woman. She had lit- 
tle pride or vanity about her, being anxious to make her- 
self useful and good, rather than showy and vain. Her 
industrious habits, kind disposition, and active benevo- 
lence had increased with her years, and at the age of 
eighteen she was a young woman as nearly perfect as hu- 
man nature can be, in this imperfect state of existence. 
In her nineteenth year, she became still more intimately 
connected with, and more closely endeared to, the little 
family by her marriage with young Elmore, between whom, 
though the latter was some years older than the former— 
there was a strict union of sentiments and affections. 
The scattered members of the family were all collected 
together cn the occasion, and a happier party has never 
assembled. 

On the following morning when they were all together, 
Mr. Elmore, who was now growing weak and infirm with 
old age, but as talkative qnd gay as ever, informed Grace 
that he had a wedding present for her, which he had been 
keeeping for several years, and which had been placed in 
his care by a friend. He proceeded to remind her of the 
Sabbath, when she gave all the money she had earned by 
knitting stockings, to the Missionary agent, and of the 
gentleman who visited the family the same day, and relat- 
ed the circumstance to him. ‘That man,” continued 
Mr. Elmore, ‘‘ deposited two hundred dollars in my hands, 
to be put out atinterest until your marriage, and then the 
whole sum to be presented to you as a marriage present. 
According to his directions I have tried to act; and I now 
present you the sum of four hundred dollars, to which the 
original two hundred have been increased. That is very 
good interest, Grace, on the stocking money which you 
sent to the heathen.” 

Grace was affected by this circumstance,.and tears of 
grateful emotions moistened her cheeks. She received 
the present with the determination that it should continue 
to spread happiness to the hearts of human beings. 
‘** There are many,” thought she, ‘‘ as poor and destitute 
as I once was, and, as I have received much from the 
hands of strangers, I will do all I can to relieve the wants, 
and lessen the sorrows of others.” This resolution was 
kept most sacredly, and the distresses of many a drooping 
heart were relieved by the generous exertions and warm 
sympathies of the orphan girl. Her husband seconded 
all her benevolent arrangements, and a happier or more 
useful pair have seldom adorned a community. 

A few nights after her marriage, when the company had 
all dispersed, and the family were assembled alone around 
the fire side, Grace placed herself by Mr. Elmore, and ask- 
ed him if he remembered the first time she ever commit- 
ted a Sabbath School lesson to memory, and repeated it to 
him so often in this very corner ? 

“* Certainly, I remember it, dear, as well as if it were 
yesterday—lI praised your cleverness and knew you would 
succeed. But why ask me that question ?” 

“* Because I have never forgotten a syllable of it yet; 
and I have recently learned the meaning and felt the force 
of a very important portion of it. Read there, for in- 
stance ;’”’ and she handed him a New ‘Testament, with her 
finger pointing to St. Luke 6: 28. ‘‘ Give, and it shall 
be given unto you; good measure, pressed down, and 
shaken together, and running over, shall men give into your 
bosom.” , 

Young reader, practice the precept and receive the 
promise, as did the orphan girl.-— Temperance Banner. 
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THE KINGS OF ENGLAND. 


[Continued from page 46.] 
Tue CoMMoNWEALTH. 
Parliament 1649 to 1653. 


In a few days after the death of the king, the House of 
Commons voted to abolish the House of Lords, as being 
useless and dangerous. / Althéugh this was an aristocrat- 
ic body, not elected by the people, yet, without establish- 
ing something else in its place, this was a false step; for 
it is never safe to commit the legislation of a country to a 
single body. But the parliament from the first, undertook 
to seize upon all the functions of the government, and to 
exercise legislative, judicial, executive, and even arbitra- 
ty power ; and this is despotism as truly when exercised 
by a body of men, as by a single individual. They then 





proceeded to vote it high treason, to acknowledge the son 


of the late king as successor to the throne ; to make a new 
great seal; and to put to death several of those who had 
been attached to the late king. 

& By this time, the Scots, who were strict Presbyterians, 
and wished tosee Presbyterianism established by law, and 
no other form of worship tolerated, had become entirely 
dissatisfied with the proceedings of parliament. They de- 
termined, therefore, to call Charles II. to the throne, first 
stripping him of almost every vestige of power. But 
Charles was glad even of the shadow of a throne; and he 
accordingly agreed to all their proposals. 

Cromwell, in the meantime, had been appvinted to com- 
mand the army in Ireland, where he prosecuted the war 
with entire success. His first attack was made upon the 
city of Drogheda, which he took hy storm, and put all the 
garrison to death. This he justified on the ground, first 
that they had been guilty of the massacre of the Protes- 
tants; second, that they were engaged in rebellion against 
the government ; and third, that it would be a saving of 
life in the end, as it would lead other places to submit 
without resistance, which proved true; for he soon over- 
run the whole country, the towns opening their gates at 
his approach. 

Cromwell now returned to England, where, on taking 
his seat in parliament, he received the thanks of the house 
through the speaker. Lord Fairfax, who had been hither- 
to commander-in-chief of the army, now refused to fight 
against the Scots, and Cromwell was declared Captain 
General of the forces, and sent to Scotland, to subdue the 
rebellion there. A decisive battle was fought, at Dunbar, 
in which Cromwell, by a bold stroke, gained a complete 
victory over an army much larger than his own. Charles 
now gathering the remnants of the army, put himself at 
its had, and was strengthened by the royalists, who joined 
him. But Cromwell pursued his forces to Perth, and cut 
off their provision. Charles, therefore, adopted the bold 
expedient of marching over into England, where he expect- 
ed the people would rise, and join the royal standard. He 
accordingly marched over with fourteen thousand men ; 
but the Scots fell off in great numbers, and the English 
were afraid or disinclined to join him; and in a very 
short time, Cromwell was down upon him with an army 
of thirty thousand men, the Scottish army was annihilat- 
ed; and the king was obliged to betake himself to flight. 
Cutting off his hair, and disguising himself as a peasant, 
he spent some days in the woods, cutting faggots. He 
then attempted to escape into Wales, but found every pas- 
sage guarded. Returning, he met a royalist fugitive, 
Colonel Careless, with whom he spent a whole day inthe 
branches of a spreading oak, while they heard the soldiers 
below in pursuit of them. Escaping from this perilous 
condition, he proceeded on foot, hungry and fatigued to 
Staffordshire, to the house of Colonel Lane, a zealous royal- 
ist; from which place, he rode to Bristol, on the same horse 
with Colonel Lane’s sister, who went to visit a friend in 
that city. During the journey, he was continually meet- 
ing persons whom he knew, and at one time passed through 
a whole regiment of the army. From this place, he in- 
tended to sail for France ; but finding no vessel that wss 
to sail for a month, he proceeded to Shoreliam in Sussex, 
where he arrived, after many hair-breadth escapes, where 
he embarked, and arrived safely in Normandy. 

In the meantime, Cromwell, crowned with success, re- 
turned to London in triumph; where he was met by the 
speaker of the house, the mayor of London, and other 
magistrates, with all honor. An act was now passed, 
abolishing royalty in Scotland, and annexing that kingdom 
to the Commonwealth of England, with the privliege of 
being represented in parliament. Judges were appointed 
for Scotland, and the administration committed to Colonel 
Monk, who executed his commission with such modera- 
tion, as to give general satisfaction. | Thus was the au- 
thority of the parliament extended over all the British do- 
minions; ané the colonies in America, acknowledged the 
government. ‘The parliament was now reduced to the 
number of sixty or seventy ; who, on account of the arbi- 
trary measures of Col. Pride, by which the others had been 
ejected, were called the Rump Parliament. There was 
also a Council of State, to whom the executive power was, 
in whole or in part, committed. Thus constituted, they 
maidtained a vigorous government. They levied armies, 
maintained fleets, and gave laws to the neighboring pow- 
ers of Europe. The finances were well m@&naged, and 
made to supply the wants of the government without heavy 
taxation. But, they were probably much indebted for 
their success to the influence, counsel, and valor of Crom- 
well. 

The Commonwealth was now engaged in a war with 
the Dutch; and although they were willing to treat.for 
peace, it seemed to be the policy of parliament, to prolong 
the war so as to keep up the navy, and thus to_ hold in 
check the army on land, which was now becoming an ob- 
ject of jealousy. On.the other hand, the ermy, who had 
done all the fighting, were jealous of the power of parlia- 
ment, and dissatisfied with the manner in which they were 
treated. The officers therefore presented a petition for 
the payment of arrears, and the redress of grievances, 
which was rejected with disdain. In this petition, they 
reminded the parliament how many years they had held 
their seats, and intimated that they ought to order a new 
election. In resentment for this, the house appointed a 
committee to prepare a law, making it high treason for any 
one to present such a petition. They were engaged also, 


in the discussion of a law for the election of new mem- 


bers, in such a way as to make parliament a permanent 
body. 











In this stage of the business, Cromwell saw that, if they 
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were permitted to proceed, and perpetuate themselves, 
engrossing all power in their own hands, the country 
would come under a worse tyranny than that which he and 
his army had fought so hard to expel. He therefore enter- 
ed the house, with a band of soldiers, and after accusing 
the body of betraying their trust, and declaring that they 
were “‘ no longer a parliament,” he turned them all out, 
and locked the doors of the hall. N. 











ORIGINAL. 


THE HORSE AND THE NEW PASTURE. 


“James, go and get the horse. 
meeting.” ta 

“Shall I find any difficulty in catching him?” 

“No. The man of whom I bought him, said he would 
come at his owner’s call, in whatever part of the field he 
was. I went to the pasture to see him, before I closed the 
bargain. He was in the farther side of the field; but as 
soon as I called his name, he came towards me.” 

“* What did you say his name is?” ' 

“Tom.” 

‘“* A singular name for a horse.” 

‘Never mind his ngme; just go and bring him up.” 

Away went James with the bridle to the pasture. It 
was a large field, filled with clover of a most luxurious 
growth. ‘‘IfI were a horse,” said James, ‘as he climb- 
ed over the fence, pausing for a moment on its top, and 
surveying the wild extent of gorgious clover blossoms, ‘ I 
shouldn’t care about coming out of this pasture, and I 
shouldn’t do it.” 

The horse seemed to be of the same opinion, for though 
James called him, he would not come. James then went* 
after him, but he ran away, and would not suffer himself 
to be approached. James returned to the house, and gave 
an account of the matter to his father. His father then 
went, and had no better success. 

** Why does he behave so badly ?” said James. 

“« Because he has such good pasture.” 

** He ought to behave the better for that.’ 

“So ought men to behave the better in proportion as 
the bounties of Providence are hestowed upon them; but 
it is not commonly the case. Men have reason and con- 
science which horses have not. If it is strange that a 
horse should be ungrateful, is it not still more so that a 
man should be 2?” C. C. 


It is time to go to 

















Descriptive. 
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ORIGINAL. 


INDEPENDENCE IN THE COUNTRY. 


In an old-fashioned country house, ‘some twenty miles 
east of Albany, there was more real fun and merriment on 
the fourth of July, 1847, than in all the region round 
about. For wherever there are healthy, hearty, happy 
young people, there is always fun on such occasions, and 
in this house there was a school of boys and girls to whom 
the usual holiday had been given, and who were prepared 
to enjoy it to the utmost. For some weeks their thoughts 
had been tending July-ward, and during the few previous 
days, lessons had been learned in astonishing short pe- 
tiods of time, and meals despatched ditto, that the play- 
hours might be devoted to making arrangements for the 
holiday. 

A great pile of pine brush had been dragged together 
for a bonfire—a due supply of powder-crackers, wheels, 
roman-candles, and other fire-works such as especially de- 
light the juveniles, had been sent by indulgent papas and 
guardians—and there, the flag-staff! ‘The woods were 
searched for a tall, slender tree—one was too stout, one 
too tall, but at last in a swamp where the trees were so 
crowded that they could only grow upwards, they found a 
sapling as slender as a bulrush, and smooth as a needle. 
So it was felled, and the bark stripped off; but to bring it 
home, on their own sHoulders, with loud hurras, on the 
fall run, past the admiring gaze of the girls, was the 
crowning glory of the exploit, unless we except digging a 
deep hole and setting it firm and upright in the ground, 
all which could not be done without causing the most in- 
tense excitement. A very small flag was run up, just to 
see how it would look, and then it was left ‘to the quiet of 
the Sabbath. A flag, resplendent in calico stripes and red 
cloth stars had been made by the girls, of course, and was 
hoisted on the morning of the fourth amid tremendous 
cheers. 

But the torches! the pride of the boys, and the wonder 
of the girls, they were their own work, and mighty in- 
deed. They had taken a long tramp with their teacher 
through the woods and fields to a distant hill where the 
white birches stood thickly. These they had stripped of 
their bark, which they brought home in immense sheets, 
and rolled up around the ends of long poles, placing them 
afterwards in a tree for safety, unti] the great exhibition 
of fireworks should come off. 

There is a natural affinity between boys 4nd gunpowder, 

but not a single cracker was fired until the eventful morn- 
ing arrived, when, the courage of the boys being support- 
edby a hearty breakfast, a heavy cannonading commenc- 
ed which was kept up with great spirit for some time, the 
shttered remains of the powder-crackers and torpedoes 
lyng thickly on the battle-field. 

{had forgotten to say that the school-room had been 


scoured and decorated with wreaths and evergreens, but 
that, of course. The girls, as usual, considering it their 
duty to be as ornamental on the occasion as possible, had 
provided themselves with gay rosettes and beautiful bou- 
quets, and went, also, of course, to hear the boys “‘ speak.” 
‘The numbers of the latter had been augmented by the ar- 
rival of two of their former school-mates from Albany, to 
spend a few days with them, and they were conscious of 
no unsupplied want. 

No one can truly say how the morning was passed. 
There was so much todo. The speeches were all to be 
practised, the flowers to be arranged, a neighbor to be 
petitioned for a great bunch of asparagus, to which she 
bountifully added a treat of her fine ox-hearts, and then 
there was such a time to get everybody’s hair brushed, 
and collars fixed, to which the girls joined the extra taste 
of plaiting their long tresses in wonderfully fine braids, as 
what girl does not on the fourth of July? 

As in duty bonnd, on this great holiday, the whole ar- 
rangement of family economy was turned upside down. 
The Monday’s wash was suppressed, the breakfast dishes 
washed in some superstitious manner, that occupied one 
fourth of the usual time, immense puddings that included 
a great picking over of raisins, were rolled up and popped 
into a vast pot that boiled and steamed, as if making an 
extra effort for ‘‘ Independence.” The seamstress sus- 
pended her labors, although she had nothing in particular 
todo. The old lady who spun in an upper chamber, 
week after week, stopped her wheel, and went home to 
get up her caps, and even the invalid of the family put 
away her worsted-work, and kept wandering from room to 
room, to see all that was going on. 

Dinner-time came and passed. Contrary to custom, 
there was not a cloud in the sky, nor a drop of rain. At 
length, all the personages of the household assembled in 
the schoolroom ; the speeches were recited, and a poem 
prepared for the occasion, in which all the topics incident 
to such anniversary poems, was touched on, having been 
read, the company dispersed until tea-time. 

As usual, in recording fourth of July ‘‘ doings,”’ we will 
give a copy of the ‘‘ poem,” premising that “it was most 
unexpectedly called for.” 


“Ho! dwellers ’mong the quiet hills! 
Ho! tillers of the soil! 

Set free the oxen from the yoke— 
The strong horse from his toil ! 

The sun is high in the dark blue sky— 
The west wind calls away, 

But leave the plough in the furrow wide, 
There is no work to-day! 


“Ho! see ye not wrenthing smoke ? 
Hear ye that sullen roar: 

These forest aisles have never heard, 
That deathly sound before. 

Fling by the spade! bring out the gun 
Thy grandsire bore that day, 

When the tomahawk flashed in the field, 
And the scalping knife had play ! 


“ And mount thy horse, and ride, ride fast, 
For a fierce fray is begun, 

And many a hand shall grasp the dust, 
Or ere the day is done. 

Fight for the land thy hand hath tilled! 

or the soil thy foot hath trod! 

For the home thy toil-worn arm hath reared— 

For freedom and for God !” 


Such was the cry that long ago, 
Rang through these ancient hills, 
And stilled the hoarse voice of the pines, 
The murmur of the rills. 
The falcon heard it on his perch, 
In the thunder blasted oak! 
And screamed and shrieked as he downward plunged 
Towards the battle’s smoke. 


There were shouts that day on the deadly field, 
And tears on the lonely hearth, 

And the curse and the prayer on the self-same wind, 
Went up from the darkened earth. 

Oh! woe to the strife that made us free! 
Baptised in blood and tears, 

Was fair Columbia’s pleasant land, 
Through long and weary years. 


There’s a blue smoke goes to the clouds to-day, 
The cannon’s voice is heard; 

Frightening far from her trembling bough 
The timid forest bird, 

The share grows red in the half-turned soil, 
The horse stands still in the stall, 

But a nation rests from its ceaseless toil : 
There’s a gala-day for all! 


The blacksmith’s anvil rings no more, 
Through the hot and fervid noon, 

And idly on, the mill Stream speeds, 
To a drowsy, pleasant tune. 

Oh! not for scenes of death and doom, 
Have labor’s sounds grown still, 

For peaceful sights adorn the land, 
And loud rejoicings fill. 


Harvests are springing in valley and plain— 

Singeth the laborer—bendeth the grain, 

For the husbandman reaps where his stout hand hath sown, 
And the soil that he treads is none but his own. 

He eats his white bread, and he pours out his tea, 

And pays no tax to England for Green or Bohea— 

She may like it or not, she may scold if she. dare, 

But from Boston to Oregon, no one will care. 

—But, hark! o’er the waters there comes a low moan, 

*T is the wail of a people, a nation’s deep groan— 

“Give us work! Give us bread! For we languish and die, 
Give us work! Give us bread! Despise not our cry— 

Oh! listen, our masters are dwelling in ease, 

Though the sound of our mourning they hear on each breeze, 




















With justice and virtue that knew no decay, 

But the strong arm of England reached out o’er the wave, 
That cometh to plunder, but never to save— 

It tore from our monarchs, their sceptre and crown, 
It snatched from our country its ancient renown; 
And shackled and bleeding and starving we lie 

At her feet who ne’er looks with a pitying eye— 
We ask not for freedom, we ask not for fame, 
Bread! bread for our starving, is all that we claim.” 
—Oh! while we are keeping this festival day, 
Remember poor Jreland, to famine a prey ! 


But while in our country such happiness reigns, 

She is sending destruction to fair Southern plains— 

Lo! where Orizaba rears up his proud head, 

Her banners are floating, her white tents are spread; 

The rude soldier-oath through the orange-bower rings, 
And the blood of her sons tinge Mexico’s springs. 

Oh! woe for the glory, and woe for the guilt, 

That our eagle hath won, when that bright blood was spilt! 
Oh! well was he chosen our emblem to be, 

A vengeful marauder, though chainless and free. 


Why hovers his pinion o’er yon distant towers ? 

Why sounds his shrill cry through the Aztec’s green bowers ? 
His eyrie was safe on the thunder-scarred rock, 

And he laughed into scorn, the tempests wild shock. 

Go ask of the silver that witchingly shines, 

A treasure exhaustless, in Guadaloupe’s mines— 

Go ask of the gold and the diamends that gleam, 

Through the mighty cathedrals with sunlight’s rich beam. 
Shame! shame on our eagle! that e’er he should seek 
‘The wealth of the helpless, the spoil of the weak! 

Oh! not all the glory can cover the shame ; 

And murmurs are heard ’mid the nation’s acclaim. 


But here in our quiet among the old hills, 
We heed not the noise that the busy world fills— 
We know all we wish, whenever we choose 
To look through the papers in search of “the news,” 
We have other pursuits, and they’re happier far 
Than the restless excitement and tumult of war. 
We'll be gay while we may; by and by we'll be men, 
And trouble enough will come to us then. 
With our books and our slates, our maps and our flowers, 
We cheerfully pass the summer’s bright hours— 
With many a ramble through meadow and grove, 
The fresh s beneath us, the blue sky above, 

We et stream by its shining glow ; 

We dam up its waters, and hush its flow; 

We spy out the nest that the squirrel] makes, 

Or the muskrat’s hole among the brakes; 

We know where the wild birds rear their broods, 

In the forest’s leafy solitudes ; 

And we would not change our summer’s life, 

For the city’s din with its toil and strife. 


And e’en on this day, the glorious Fourth, 
That is kept by our country from South to North, 
We envy none who must fight their way, 
Through the crowd, to see the grand display 
Of soldiers and horses, and flags that throng 
The city’s street, as they move along, 
We're 1 nt in word and'deed, 

No sums to do, no lessons to read,” *- 

Our time is our own, till in the west, 

The sun has sunk to his quiet rest, 

Then with our torches we'll light the sky, 
Our fire-works shall reach the stars on high; 
We'll kindle a bonfire to scare the moon, 
While our wheels shall spin to a busy tune, 
And all who are present we hereby invite, 
To join in our merry bavl to-night. 


Evening came. The fireworks were brought out, and 

quite a company of the neighboring women and children, 
escorted by some few of the men, assembled. to see the 
display. The “‘ serpents” were flung down the side-hill, 
to hiss and writhe about among the grass, “all to them- 
selves,” I should have said that the works were set off 
from the top of a green hill, at a safe distance from the 
house. The torches streamed widely as their bearers 
chased each other through the field, and almost threw the 
professional lights into the shade. 
When the last “candle” had been sent off, the last 
“‘ wheel” fastened to the flag-staff, the tired and happy 
performers came home to their rest, the equally tired spee- 
tators scattered in different directions, and soon the old 
hill was as quiet as ever. On the morrow, the boys and 
girls went as usual to their books, and I believe it was 
generally conceded to have been a happy “ Fourth.” 

Chatham, Columbia Co. N. Y. M. M..C. 








Religion. 








TRIUMPHANT DEATH. 


The widow of the late Rev. Dr. Blatchford, of Lansing- 
burg, N. Y. alittle before her death, said, “I did hope 
and pray that the cloud might be removed, and it has all 
passed away. I thought if I could get but one glimpse of 
my Saviour, it would satisfy me; now I enjoy, not merely 
a glimpse, but a full blaze of the divine glory as revealed 
to me through Christ. I dared to hope and pray only. for 
peace—that I might be delivered from darkness; but O, 
it is the fulness of joy, the fulness of joy. It’s wonderful ! 
it’s wonderful ! matchless condescension! infinite grace!” 
One of her children said, ‘‘ You will soon be in heaven, 
and will meet our dear father.” ‘Yes, yes, and what 
shall I tell him?’ ‘‘ Tell him we are all following on'to 
meet you there.”” ‘‘ What, all?” she earnestly exclaim- 
ed, directing a penetrating glance to her children around 
her; ‘shall I tell him that you are atu coming to meet 
us? shall I tell him that you will atu be there?” With 
bursting hearts they responded, ‘‘ Yes, mother, all.” As 
if every wish of earth was satisfied in the confident hope 
of meeting all her loved ones again, she clasped her hands, 





We were free once and happy, our rulers held sway, 


and, raising her eyes to heaven, said, ‘‘ Lord, pow lettest 
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thou thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen 
thy salvation.” After a long pause, which seemed to be 
spent in prayer, she continued, “‘ My great desire is, that 
my children may all be united to the God of their father. 
I desire them all to be united to the visible church. It is 
not the name, nor the form, but the power of godliness I 
pray for. They must be clothed with the righteousness 
of Christ ; the righteousness of Christ; THE RIGHTEOUS- 
ness or Curist ; that alone will be sufficient in the great 
day.” It was said to her, ‘‘ You will spend yourself; do 
take a little rest.” She turned to the speaker with an al- 
most reproving look, ‘ O, I have done nothing during my 
whole life; let me do something in death.” 

Would the reader “die the death of the righteous,” let 
his life be the life of the righteous; a life of prayer and 
faith—a life of self-denial and devotion to the Redeemer’s 
cause. 








Parental. 


I CANNOT STAND THAT. 


And what could not the sailor “‘ stand?” He had stood 
the beating of many a storm. Often had he mounted up 
to heaven and gone down again into the depths. Many a 
time had his soul been melted because of trouble. Yethe 
has rode out the storm; trod the billowy deep boldly, and 
given his troubles to the wind. But now he meets some- 
thing which he “ cannot stand.” What is it? He can 
stand the perils of a shore. He can bear being a night 
and a day in the deep. He can buffet the hardest gale 
that ever blew off the ‘‘ Horn.” He can do and endure 
more severe labor and hardship than any other man; but 
now he knocks under. It is the picture, on the cover of 
a tract, of a woman teachiug a child. ‘“O,” said he, “I 
cannot stand that: it reminds me of my poor, dear moth- 
er; it is just the way she used to teach me; but she is 
gone ;” and he burst into tears. ; 

Mother! there are no human teachings like your own. 
Call your boy to your side, and give him instructions warm 
from a mother’s heart. And should that boy break away 
from his home, and become a rover on the deep, some lit- 
tle incident may recall the scenes of his early years. He, 
too, may be reminded of his ‘ poor, dear mother,’’ who 
used to call him to her side, and tell him about Jesus 
Christ and the way to eternal life.—Sailor’s” Magazine. 


Editorial. 


THE FORT. 

Albert had his military spitit a good deal roused by the news 
from the Mexican war. He thought of raising a company of 
volunteers, but found that there were many who regarded the 
war as unjust and cruel, and hence were not disposed to enroll 
themselves for service. His zeal was increased by opposition, 
and he became quite a speech maker on the subject. He got so 
that he cou!d talk almost as big about patriotism and our coun- 
try right or wrong, a8 some older persons for whose folly there 
is less excuse. Henry Ward, a very modest, quiet boy, got 
tired of the war-song, as he called it, and began to refute Al- 
bert’s arguments in favor of the war. As he had reason and 
right on his.side, he succeeded in convincing nearly all the boys 
in school, that the war was unnecessary, unjust, and wantonly 
wicked—such a war as George Washington would have nothing 
to do with if he were alive. 

Albert, however, held on to his own views. He determined 
to “enter the service,” as he called it, and as he could not raise 
a company, he determined to constitute one himself. There 
were some advantages certainly in this plan. There would be no 
difficulty in choosing the commander, and very little probability 
that his commands would be disobeyed. 

“Well, Albert,” said Edward to him one morning, as they met 
on their way to school, “ have you raised your company of vol- 
unteers ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Albert. 

‘You are the captain, I suppose.” 

6 Ves.” 

“ How many men have you under your command ?” 

“ One, but I shall have some prisoners pretty soon.” 

“What is the first thing you intend to do in the military 
line ?” 

“I’m going to build a fort.” 

“ What for 2” 

“Oh, they always have forts when there is war. I shall want 
it to keep my prisonere in.” 

“I guess you will. I would build it strong.” 

“T mean to.” 

After school Albert began his fort. He chose a smooth, gras- 
‘By spot by the way-side. He marked out a square place, per- 
haps twice as large as a table, and began to dig up the turf and 

and erect a wall around it. He worked hard till dark. 
The walls were little more than a foot high, Several boys came 
along as he was at work, and laughed at him a little, but ina 
very good-natured way. 

“ Are you not afraid the Mexicans will come and take your 
fort in the night ?” said one. 

*'No, I shall set a strong guard.” 

Whether he neglected to set a guard, or whether the guard 
got asleep, I cannot say, but certain it is, that the walls of the 
fort were pretty much thrown down, befor the morning dawned. 
‘As Albert drew near in the morning, he saw the ruins, and with- 




















out stopping to examine them, he set out in pursuit of some boys 
whom he saw in the distance. He had no doubt whatever, but 
that they had done the mischief. 

“ What did you tear my fort down for ” said he, as he came 
up with them. 

“We did not do it,” said Henry Ward, who was one of the 
boys. His word was not to be doubted by Albert even when he 
was in a passion. 

“ Who did do it, then?” 

“ Didn’t you see, as you came along?” 

* No, who did do it ”” 

All the boys began to laugh. 

“Do ydu know who did it?” said Albert with increasing 
anger. 

“T rather think I do, though I am not perfectly sure, and I 
shouldn’t like to slander any one. I rather think the offender 
was lying in the fort when you came along.” 

“Ts he there now ?” said Albert, in a tone which indicated 
the severity of the punishment that awaited him. 

“J think she is,” said Henry. Albert turned and ran towards 
the port, and all the boys after him, laughing in high glee. 
They soon overtook Albert who had slackened his pace that he 
might not be out of breath, when he came within reach of the 
enemy. 

“Go still, and carefully,” aaid one of the boys, and take him 
by surprise. We will stop here.” They were now about two 
rods from the fort. Albert crept softly towards the fort, keep- 
ing behind a large tree, so that his approach could not be seen. 
As soon as he stepped from behind the tree, and looked into the 
fort, something started up suddenly, and exclaimed, “yoo, yoo, 
yoo,” while Albert turned, and ran. The shouts of laughter 
that greeted his ear, caused him to stop, and turn and take an- 
other view of his enemy. He found it to be an old porker, with 
seven pigs. She had amused herself rooting down the walls of 
the fort, and then took up her quarters there for the night, nor 
did she seeem disposed to be in haste to relinquish them. Al- 
bert’s military spirit was a good deal damped by the overthrow 


of his fort, by so ignoble an enemy. J. As 








Variety. 
THE FOOLISH CALF.—a Fasue. 


A calf used to run away from 
the old cow, its mother, and some- 
times she could not find him for a 
long time. She talked to hina 
good deal ahout the sin and dan- 
ger of such mischievous conduct; 
but it did no good. The calf 
thought it was very cunning to run 
_ away. One day, when he had 
: Strayed further away from home 
- than ever, he met Lion, a large 


















bull-dog. Lion came up to the 7 


calf, and caught him by the neck. 

“ What !” said the calf, “you don’t mean to kil] me, do you?” 
. “Certainly,” said the dog; “7 am hungry, and want to eat 
you. Ofcourse I shall have to kill you first.” 

* But do you not know that it is very wicked indeed to kill 
anybody 2” said the calf. “The Bible says, “Thou shalt not 
kill ;’ how dare you break this commandment?” : 

“ My little preacher,” said Lion, “1 think I have heard some- 
thing about these commandments you speak of; but I am a poor 
heathen of a dog, and am not very familiar with them. Pray, 
is there not one that says something about obeying one’s pa- 
rents? I should like to get all the instruction from you I can— 
for I am sure you are a very learned and pious calf—but I hope 
your sermon will be short, because I am in some haste to eat 
you.” Then the dog bit the calt severely, and would have kill- 
ed him, if a man had not come along just in season to save the 
poor fellow’s life. 

When he returned to his mother, he was wiser than he was 
before he went away. That adventure had made quite a sensi- 
ble calf of him.—Theodore Thinker. 


—_—————— 
THE HIGHLAND FISHERMEN. 

Two fishermen, a few years ago, were mending their nets on 
board their vessel on one of the lakes in the interior of Argyle- 
shire, Scotland, at a considerable distance from the shore, when 
a sudden squall upset their boat. One of them could not swim, 
and the only oar which floated was caught by him that could 
swim. His sinking companion cried, “Ah! my poor wife and 
children! they must starve now.” “Save yourself! I will risk 
my life for their sakes!” said the other, thrusting the oar beneath 
the arms of the drowning man. He committed himself to the 
deep, in danger of perishing, for the safety of .his companion. 
That moment the boat struck the bottom, and started the oar by 
their side, and thus both were enabled to keep afloat till they 
were picked up. 

Surely this anecdote will tend to impress on the minds of 
Christians the much neglected duty of “brotherly kindness.” 


a 
CAUSE OF THANKFULNESS. 

A minister was once speaking to a brother clergyman, of his 
gratitude fora merciful deliverance he had just experienced. 
“ As I was riding here to-day,” said he, “my horse stumbled, 
and came very near throwing me from a_ bridge, where the fall 
would have killed me, but I escaped unhurt.” 

“T can tell you something more than that,” said the other. 
“ As I rode here to-day, my horse didnot stumble at all.” 

We are too apt to forget common mercies. 

——+_>—___—_ 


MID-DAY IN JERUSALEM. 

Not a human being is visible except the Turkish sentries. 
It is midsummer, but no words, and no experience of other places, 
can convey an idea of the canicular heat of Jerusalem, Benga 
Egypt, even Nubia are nothing to it. In these countries there 
are rivers, treés, shade, and breezes; but Jerusalem at mid-day 
in thid-summer, is a city of stone in a Jand of iron, with a sky of 
brass. The wild glare and savage lustre of the landscape are 
themselves awful. We-have all read of the man who had lost 
his shadow—this is a shadowless world.—TZancred. 





ILLUSTRATIONS FOR CHILDREN. 

I once saw a preacher, trying to teach the children that the 
soul would live after they were all dead. They listened, but 
evidently did not understand it. He was too abstract. Snatch- 
ing his watch from his pocket, he said, 

“James, what is this I hold in my hand?” 

“ A watch, sir.” 

“ A little clock,” says another. 

“ Do you all see it 2” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ How do you know it is a watch 2?” 

“Tt ticks, sir.” 

“Very well, can any of you hear it tick? All listen now.” 
After a pause— 

“Yes sir, we hear it.” 

He then took off the case and held the case in one hand, and 
the watch in the other. 

“Now children, which is the watch? 
two which look like watches.” 

“The little one in your right hand.” 

“Very well again. Now I will lay the case aside—put it 
away down there in my hat. Now let us see if you can hear 
the watch ticking ?” 

“ Yes sir, we hear it,” exclaimed several voices. 

“Well, the watch can tick, and go, and keép time, you see, 
when the case is taken off, and put in my hat. The watch goes 
just as well. So it is with you, children. Your body is nothing 
but the case, the soul is inside. The case—the body—may be 
taken off and buried up in the ground, and the soul remains im- 


mortal—it never dies; but is happy or miserable, throughout 
eternity. 


You see there are 


——»>— 


PRIDE AND HUMILITY. 


I never yet found pride in a noble nature, nor humility in an 
unworihy mind. Of all trees, I observe that God hath chosen 
the vine—a low plant, that creeps upon a helpless wall; of all 
beasts, the soft and patient lamb ; of all fowls, the mild and guile- 
less dove. When God appeared to Moses, it was not in a lofty 
cedar, nor the sturdy oak, nor the spreading palm, but a bush— 
an humble, slender, abject bush. As if he would, by these se- 
lections, check the arrogance of man. Nothing procureth love, 
like humility; nothing hate, like pride.—Feltham’s Resolves. 


eS es 
WANT OF WATER IN AFRICA. 


Mr. Park, speaking of the great want of water in Africa, says, 
“]T freqaently passed the night in the situation of Tantalus. No 
sooner had I shut my eyes, than fancy would convey me to the 
streams and rivers of my native land; there, as I wandered along 
the verdant bank, I surveyed the clear stream with transport, 
and hastened to swallow the delightful draught: but, alas! dis- 
appointment awakened me, and | found myself a lonely captive, 
perishing for thirst, amidst the wilds of Atrica.” 


Poetry. 
onicinaL, 
MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Child. Come, dear mamma, and kneel with me 
And learn me how to pray ; 
Teach me what God would have me be, 
What I to him must say. 














Motherr. Vil come my love and kneel with you, 
And let you hear me pray; 
T’ll teach you what you ought to do, 


And what your lips must say. 


My dear mamma, how good and kind! 
I will attentive be; 

I would the path of duty find, 
As taught by God and thee. 


With all your heart you must love God, 
And praise his glorious name; 

You must believe in Christ the Lord, 
And his rich grace obtain. 


Will God, who reigns in heaven above, 
Regard my infant voice ? 
Look down on me with tender love, 











And make my heart rejoice ? 


I hope he will, though God is high, 
He looks on you and me; 

He hears us when to him we cry, 
And we should joyful be. 


How condescending is our God! 
How good and kind to me! 

How I should love his holy word! 
How thankful I should be! 


But when to God you humbly pray, 
You must confess your sin; 
His holy word you must obey, 
A holy life begin. : 


If I confess my sins to God, 
And seek his pardoning grace, 
And if I trust in Christ the Lord, 
Shall I be truly blest ? 


If in the Saviour’s name you pray, 
And trust in him for grace, 

God will to you in mercy say, 
Dear child, go thou in peace ? 


M. 


O dear, mamma, I wish I could, 
Do all which thou hast taught, 
O help me, Lord, I would be good, 

And love thee as I ought. 


Jesus Christ. If thou, dear child, the Saviour love, 
And trust in him for grace, 

Then thou shalt dwell with him abeve, 
And there behold his face. 


Cc. O, blessed Saviour, _< me grace, 
And strength to do thy will! 
Prepare me thus to see thy face 


On Zion's holy hill. Amico}. 


—) 
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(G A few copies of late Volumes of the Youth’s Compation, 
‘bound, may be had at this office, for One Dollar a Volume. 











